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THEN AND NOW. 
I. 
Some, with a sentimental sorrow, 
Look back, with a sigh, to yesterday ; 
Not I: I look for a glad to-morrow, 
I’m happy in what I have to-day. 
IL. 
I open the gates of memory wide, 
And, marshaling forth in strange array, 
Come dark and bright visions, side by side— 
How changed from these, is my life to-day ! 
II. 
I remember the brook and the stately trees, 
The ruined abbey whose columns lay 
On the grassy earth—yet what of these ? 
Brighter the scenes 1 view to-day. 
Iv. 
Sweet the meadows of daisied grass, 
Where in years long gone I was wont to play: 
That was my spring-time, but let it pass: 
Fairer the flowers I pluck to-day. 


Vv. 

I remember the mountains, the river clear, 
The bridge, the wharves, the ships that lay 

At anchor—but happier scenes are here: 
Of a clearer blue is my sky to-day. 


VI. 

In these old-time fancies, faces look forth, 
Dim, as if looking through clouds of gray ; 

But now, nf friends are of truer worth : 
Dearer the hands I clasp to-day. 


0. C., Oct., 1866. W. H. H. 


“GOD IS WELL.” 


ETHINKS it is healtly to live in this 
age when the world has just wrought 
its miracles of international communication : 
when it has built its steam-ship, and set up its 
telegraph-poles, and laid its railroad track. 
Indeed, we allseem to be living in just the 
nick of time. Has any one ever stopped to 
ask himself why he should have been born so 
opportunely ? 
We are stirred with wonder when told that 
a London grain-dealer orders a cargo of wheat 
from a California broker, and gets answer al- 
most at once, that his order has been . filled. 
We were thrilled with poetic amazement when 
* we learned that the great cable was first used 
to announce the return of peace in Europe. 
That circurnstance seemed pregnant. But the 
best item of news that has come to these parts 
is the one we got when Cyrus told how he 
laid the cable. It was, ‘* The universe works 
well; God is fresh, and is not doing business 
at a loss ; the power which inspires our engi- 
neers and men of science is the same that 


gave Christ to the world, and brought on the 
revival of learning, and builds Communities.” 
That piece of news produced a great sensa- 
tion ; it is destined to revolutionize all our 
business. 

Most men, I think, have hitherto regarded 
the universe as somewhat sickly. Death has 
been the great fact with them. They educate 
their children, lay up money for them, and 
settle them in business ; they build their own 
tombs, get their religion, and make their wills, 
all with reference to that. Their real enter- 
prise however springs from life during those 
moments when death is forgotten. But Christ 
lives, and “‘ God is well ;” therefore eternal life 
is the great fact which should be uppermost in 
all our thought. Everything ought to be 
shaped to that, and by that. It is about time 
for us to stop traveling from the church to 
the depot by the way of the grave-yard. 
New roads are needed. 

I have a delightful sense that God is thrifty, 

and that he is taking infinite comfort, although 
very busy in conducting the universe and col- 
lecting his dividends. He certainly is not 
working without a balance of profits. See 
how it was with the Atlantic cable. Every 
man’s heart got a lift when Cyrus succeeded 
in laying that. God at that time certainly in- 
creased the sum total of our faith and courage. 
Hereafter, common men will dare to lay ocean 
cables, but it will be bad for them if they do not 
see that their enterprise sprang from the vigor 
of God. 
In fact, we are not really sick ; we are bet- 
ter than we were, for we have had glimpses 
of a perennial robustness. The sight of that 
is what has turned our old health into a sort of 
sickness. 


FRAGMENTS 


. OF CONVERSATION BY J. H. N. 





POETRY OF MECHANISM. 
SUPPOSE the peculiarity and popularity 
of Walt Whitman’s poetry consists in the 
fact that itis a voice from and to the working 
people. Why cannot some one celebrate the 
clang of railroads and machinery in high-flown 
language like that we have been reading from 
Ossian this evening? Why is not a machine- 
shop or factory as interesting a scene to look 
upon, asa battle? There is nothing in all the 
entertaining scenes of Homer that is so moving 
as the sight of these monstrous railroad trains 
that goby every day. Every one fires me with 
poetical feelings. They have at O. C. the 
same spirit in labor that the Greeks, ac- 
cording to Homer’s account, had in war. The 





rush of life in their various works reminds 


one of the tug of Greek and Phrygian before 

the walls of Troy, and after a while it will get to 

such a pitch that nothing but poetry will 

describe it. You will have to get on to 

Ossianic stilts in order to see it as it really is. 
HOW TO MAKE A GOOD PAPER. 

The objective point that this family (W. C.) 
should aim for in a unanimous spirit, is the 
making of a paper that shall be an expression 
of the vigor of God, and be acceptable to him. 
In order that we may do this, it is essential 
that we should be vigorous ourselves, that the 
whole family should be a fount of victorious life. 
We act and react upon each other. If the 
family is feeble and faint, the editors feel 
it and it works into the paper; and if the whole 
family is full of the life and fire of heaven, 
then the editors feel that, and every one who 
sets type and folds papers sends a charm with 
the paper. The tone of the Crrcunar will 
inevitably be just what the tone of this family 
is. It is blasphemy for any one to say other- 
wise than that whatever grows by grafting on 
to God increases in beauty and vigor forever. 
And if this family is a branch of the great 
tree of life that draws its nourishment from 
God, then it must grow like God, and the 
CircuLaR will keep pace with it. 

GO HOME. 

The church is a spiritual mother that has 
the power of nursing and comforting her 
children. I am a witness of the fact. She 
has comforted me many times, and effectually 
benefited my health and spirit. So my pre- 
scription to all who are out of order, either in 
body or soul, is, Go home to your mother. 
She willcomfort you. Go home, and you will 
get soothing and nursing, that will make you 
a well man or woman. This going home is 
something different from finding a locality. It 
is going to the heart of the church—to the 
warm, living element that makes the Commu- 
nity. We may learn to go home, and to live 
at home, even though wandering in the most 
distant parts. 

DEFINITION OF LOVE. 


What is the object of this strong, imperi- 
ous, distracting passion, which every one 
knows, and which is called love? Is it per- 
sonal enjoyment? Is it penitential discipline ? 
Is it the perpetuation of the species ? Neither 
of these exactly. Love is the cement er at- 
traction which God employs to make business 
firms. It is important that people should get 
together for business ; and the power of a firm 
for business will be proportioned to the affinity 
that binds it together. This is true of ordi- 





nary firms, and it is true, whether they consist 
of pairs or pluralities. It is important there. 
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fore for business purposes that there shall be 
a strong principle of affinity ; and this God 
has provided in the construction of the sexes, 
and in the attraction which draws them toge- 
ther. Firms made of men may be strong; 
but firms made of men and women are stron- 
ger, and will be known more and more to be 
stronger, as mankind advance in the philoso- 
phy of power. What then is the true busi- 
ness of a love-firm? The lowest known busi- 
ness of such firms is personal pleasure. The 
next, and more respectable object is the per- 
petuation of the species. The highest and 
only true business of such firms (considered 
as formed for eternity), is the doing of the 
will of God as it is done by his angels—obe- 
dience *to pan-technic inspiration. A firm, 
whether of pairs or thousands, if formed for 
this purpose, is a glorious machine, and the 
more love there is between its members, the 
better. Firms formed for any lower purpose 
must be considered as, in the largest view, ille- 
gitimate, and will certainly fail sooner or later, 
and be dissolved. Here then, is the theory of 
love in a nut-shell: The object of love is to 
create firms ; the object of firms is business ; 
the true business of a love-firm is the service 
of God. 
THE, EVIL EYE. 

The most effectual way by which persons 
may sell themselves to the devil, is by 
indulging in what I call the evileye. As an 
example of that, look at Judas. In the affair 
of the alabaster-box at Bethany, he gazed 
with an evil eye on tlie love between Christ 
and Mary, and on the beautiful thing that she 
did. What was the consequence? Satan 
entered into him, andhe went out and con- 
trived the betrayal of Christ. 


THE JOY OF HUMILITY. 
¢¢ /-\BEY them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for they watch 
for your souls.” This and similar passages have 


lately come to my mind with new interest. 


Being once of an independent disposition, it 
was very hard for me to submit to others, 
without first being assured in my own mind. 
But now it seems blind and foolish to re- 
fuse obedience to those who are nearer the 
fountain of life and joy, than myself. By 
submission in Christ I gain true liberty and 
partake of the sunshine of love and beauty, 
which shines through his members. 

Some, I know, would rather rule in hell 
than serve in heaven ; but let me serve as a 
little child, and wait on my superiors for guid- 
ance. It appears to me now, that any one 
in his right mind would desire that the best 
spirits should not only rule for the good of the 
universe, but also for his own individual good. 

Christ sets a beautiful example of obedience 
and subordination. Was he not free? Did 
he not dwell in the fountain of joy and glad- 
ness, of life, love, and perfect unity with his 
superior ? The same riches flow into my heart 
as fast as I learn to follow him; thus giving 
me.the same sweet unity with him that he 





has with the Father, and melting my spirit 
with all the members of his body and bride. 
Thus Communism is a natural school, leading 
the scattered members to closer unity with 
each other, and with their glorious head. 

0. C., Dec. 1, 1866. C. E. 


GOSSIP ABOUT CONNECTICUT. 
INTER seems disposed to make himself 
agreeable this year. He is not at all ob- 

trusive, but, like a bashful lover, makes oc 
casional evening calls. The Wallingford land- 
scape receives his calls very graciously. She 
has gone through the business of cleaning-house, 
washing her face and changing her attire, in a 
very quiet way, and now comes forth in a ma- 
roon-colored dress with a blue cloud over her 
shoulders, looking very fresh and beautiful. 

I suppose that it is not very safe to compare 
the charms of beautiful women, especially if 
their lovers are within hearing. I will, there- 
fore, endeavor to speak guardedly in comparing 
the charms of Oneida and Wallingford. I 
think of Oneida as a healthy, fleshy beauty, and 
of Wallingford as a slim and comparatively lean 
one. The features of Miss Oneida naturally 
blend with each other; they are not so distinct 
as those of Miss Wallingford. 

To illustrate: Oneida’s soil has a greater pro- 
portion of clay, muck and lime in it, and, there- 
fore, a greater affinity for the abundant showers 
it receives. Consequently it is clothed with 
brighter green and richer harvests than Walling- 
ford. Her air is more humid and her sunshine 
more shaded and modified by clouds, and her 
sunsets more glorious than those of Walling- 
ford. In short, it will be observed that there 
is a more intimate blending together of sun- 
shine and vapor, air and water, earth and mois- 
ture, hill and valley, swamp and dry land, clay 
and sand, loam and muck, and in fact, every- 
thing that goes to make up the soil and the land- 
scape. 

With Wallingford it is very different. Her 
atmosphere reminds you of the transparent 
quartz-crystal. Her showers generally come 
with downright Yankee earnestness. It often 
seems as if some god of the sea were spatter- 
ing us with gulf-stream water, the rain comes 
from the south with 


é Such a rush and roar 
And incessant pour. 


But when the rain is over, bright sunshine usual- 
ly comes in the same hearty, continous way. 
The hills, in many cases, spring abruptly from 
the earth, and many a sheltered and cosy little 
farm is bounded on more than one of its sides 
by rocky barriers that no husbandman’s art ean 
ever ameliorate. The swamps are usually sim- 
ple peat-dishes, which are already serving up 
ideal fortunes to the Yankee speculators. Our 
Sahara is a sharply defined feature by itself. Our 
intricate system of high-ways winding between 
and over the rugged and rocky hills and around 
the little mountain lakes and ponds, demands of 
the traveler a geographic instinct, keen as the 
scent of the grey-hound, to carry him to his 
proper destination. Vegetation, taking advan- 
tage of this great diversity of soil and exposure, 
yields for the inspection of the botanist a won- 
derful range of plants. 

In imparting these strongly marked features, 
nature seems to-have declared most emphatically 
that this State has certain characteristics - that 





are not to be parted with. There are thousands 
of acres of rocky ridges, and rugged hills and 
mountains, of which she says to the farmer, 
“You may strip them occasionally of their 
fire-wood, but no other use shall you ever make 
of them. They are sacred to Sylvia.” The 
consequence is that the smaller game is never 
absolutely banished. Foxes taking advantage 
of the holes and crannies they find among the 
mountains, like certain other Highlanders of 
old, still make their incursions upon the far- 
mer’s poultry-yards, in spite of the zeal for 
hunting which runs in the blood of many families. 
It was but a few days ago that I scared up a 
a brace of partridges from the border of our 
lawn. On another occasion a flock of quails 
whirred up from the raspberry patch not twenty 
rods from the house. Rabbits are abundant 
in the swamps, and the wild ducks make fre- 
quent visits to our river and ponds. Wood. 
chucks, in unwelcome numbers, excavate their 
burrows and assist at haying in the farmer’s 
clover-fields. 


But in speaking of the effect of soil, climate 
and landscape, upon animated creation, it will 
not do to leave out man, that most important of 
all creatures. Experienced _ poultry-breeders 
tell us that it is not wise to feed their hens and 
roosters of royal blood, all they can eat. They 
say itis better to give them an éducation in 
Spartan habits. They accordingly feed them 
but sparingly, thus compelling them to get most 
of their living by diligent scratching. Nature, 
here in Connecticut, appears to have adopted 
this system of training the genus homo. For 
six generations she has schooled her white chil- 
dren under a system which may be summed up 
in the command, “Thou shalt scratch for a liv- 
ing.” This kind of training, operating upon the 
earnest, hardy character of the original stock, 
has not been destitute of results. 


Now it requires a prominent development of 
claws and bills to do the most effectual scratch- 
ing, and the first move in the dirgction of obe- 
dience to the above precept consists in the 
most perfect development of those members. 
It should be observed that a fowl’s bill is 
placed upon the front of her head, and that it 
consists of nothing more nor less than a horny 
extension of her cranium, the seat of her in- 
tellectual faculties. It is that prominent feat- 
ure which constitutes her a penetrating ‘char- 
acter, It is the cultivation of these same 
faculties on the fore part of the head, that 
makes your man a penetrating character, and 
gives him that persevering acuteness which 
enables him to dive into the mysteries of nature 
and compel her to yield up her treasures to him. 
Now though the people of New England, and 
especially of Connecticut do not as yet show 
any such horny bills as have been alluded to, 
they have nevertheless produced a wonderful 
amount of paper substitutes, called bills of sale. 
And through the agency of railroads and tele- 
graphs they seem to have obtained a kind of ubi- 
quity that enables them to scratch and pick the 
whole world over. The manufacture of spoons, 
which is a leading business of this town, offers a 
good illustration. One would think, judging from 
the quantities sent off, that there were enough 
made here in one year, to convey all the spoon- 
victuals required by the expectant mouths of a 
whole generation. It was only two days ago, that 
I saw where the thick iron axle of a four-horse wa- 
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gon had been broken squarely off, by the heavy 
load of raw stock for spoons, that was being 
conveyed from a neighboring village over a lonely 
cross-road. I have often met that same convey- 
ance with its heavy load. 

It would be interesting to know all about the 
beginning of this business in Wallingford. I 
surmise that some enterprising Yankee young- 
ster was once asked how he obtained his living. 
He replied very simply and veraciously that he 
got it with a spoon, referring, as we may sup- 
pose, to his diurnal dinner of bean-soup. A fter- 
ward, when grown up to manhood, and when 
the same sphinx question again came to him as 
to how he intended to get a living (as come it 
must sooner or later to all), he answered, “ By 
spoons,” and forthwith commenced making the 
first dies for their manufacture. Possibly that 
man is alive yet. If so,I entreat of him to 
write a book and tell us all about it. Certain 
it is that the spoons, by means of which many 
of our neighbors get their living, have long han- 
dles which enable them to bring their porridge 


from very distant lands. H. J. 8. 


SILK-MANUFACTURE IN THE O. C, 
Il. 
ITS BIRTH. 

H. NOYES left Oneida on the 29th of 
¢ December, 1865, and returned to Wal- 
lingford. For two weeks more the seed of this 
new project was left to germinate. The pro- 
posal to manufacture horse-pitchforks was 
dropped. Some attention was given to getting 
up machinery for making bag-frames ; other- 
wise matters in and about the machine-shop 

remained quiet. All meditated silk. 

On the 15th of January, just before midnight, 
George Cragin arrived from Wallingford, with 
a mission from J. H.N. It was to see the 
Silk-Business fairly started. The enterprise 
now, had a mouth-piece. A few vigorous words 
here and there, and every one seemed to catch 
his enthusiasm. All were anxious to help by 
word and deed. Where such feeling prevails, 
difficulties vanish and success crowns all effort. 
On the morning of the 17th, our head machin- 
ist, Mr. Inslee, in his long apron and paper cap, 
was at work as usual in the shop. Presently 
Mr. Cragin entered the room and approached 
him. 

“Mr. Inslee,” he began, “can you get ready 
and start to-morrow for Paterson and Willi- 
mantic, and find.out what. you can about silk- 
machinery ?” 

“Yes,” instantly replied Mr. Inslee. 

“ Find out. where the best is made,” contin- 
ued Mr. C., “ and see what you can do towards 
getting patterns and drawings, or whatever is 
needed, in order to begin building it here as 
soon as. possible.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Inslee answered, and the inter- 
view closed. 

In the evening meeting Mr. Cragin spoke of 
Mr. Inslee’s intended departure. Animated, 
enthusiastic conversation followed. 

“ Well, Charles,” said Mr. C. to a young 
man who stood near him after the meeting, “ what 
can you do to help this thing along ?” 

“have heard that Mr. Noyes spoke of. hav. 
ing some, one go to work in a silk-factory, and 
learn the trade ; if a volunteer is wanted, and no 
one more suitable is found, I will offer myself.” 





“When Mr. Inslee gets back, I will consult 


Mr. Noyes on this subject, and tell him your 
proposal.” 

The next morning saw Mr. Inslee taking the 
cars for New York, where he arrived in the 
evening. The following day he started for Pat- 
erson, N. J, accompanied by H. G. Allen of the 
O. C. Agency. They visited first a silk-factory, 
where Mr. Inslee made a careful examination 
of the style of machinery there used. They 
next went to a machine-shop where it was 
made. They found the machinists much be- 
hind their orders, and utterly unable to furnish 
us any finished machinery for several months, 
even if we had wished it; but they offered to 
sell the necessary castings. Their liberality in 
this matter took Mr. Inslee quite by surprise, 
as he had naturally supposed that they would 
not feel very generous toward people who were 
likely to be their competitors. This reconnois- 
sance being at length finished, the two men re- 
turned to the Agency and reported their suc- 
cess. After due consultation, it was decided 
that Mr. Inslee should go on to Willimantic, 
Conn., and examine the style of machinery 
there used, as those who had seen it thought it 
better than that used at Paterson. 


This was on Saturday night. Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Inslee was on his way to Willimantic. 
At Bridgeport he stopped over one train and vis- 
ited a large silk-factory in operation there. 
He had a letter of introduction to one of the 
firm, a Mr. Thompson, who, he had been told, 
liked the Paterson machinery best, and had 
introduced it into their works. But Mr. 
Thompson was absent in New York, so Mr. 
Inslee seemed to be forced to rely on his own 
judgment. Meeting J. H. N. on the afternoon 
train, they went on to Wallingford together. 
Here Mr. I. was obliged to stop two days, to 
attend to some other business. On Thursday 
morning he was again on his way to Williman- 
tic. As he approached his destination, many 
misgivings arose in his mind. He was alone, 
and going to deal with men who were strangers 
tohim. He wished to obtain from them as 
much information as possible, not only in re- 
gard to their machinery, but the business gen- 
erally, so as to enable us to compete with them 
successfully. Such being the case, it was en- 
tirely probable that they would be jealous of 
him and seek to place every obstruction in his 
way. But Mr. I. resolutely turned away from 
these somber views and gave his attention to 
brighter thoughts. Willimantic was reached at 
length, and the silk-factory of J. H. & G. Hol- 
land ( brothers of the poet) sought out. Mr. 
G. Holland is a practical manufacturer, and 
probably understands this business as well as 
any one in the trade. To him Mr. I. intro- 
duced himself as from the O. C., and frankly 
stated his business. 

“Never in my life,” said Mr. I, “have I met 
with a more cordial reception. He took me at 
once into the room where the machinery was 


. . ° 4 
running, and remarked, ‘ Here is our machinery, 


and we think it is the best in use; examine it 
as much as you please, and be perfectly free to 
ask all the questions you wish.’ Not only 
did he answer courteously everything I could 
ask, but he told me many things I should 
not have thought of. Mr. Atwood, the maker 
of the machinery, came in during our conver- 
sation, and I was introduced to him. He, too, 





was far behind his orders, but seemed so ready 
to oblige us in every way he could, that I ven- 
tured to ask him if he would be willing to sell 
us one casting from each pattern used in making 
the various machines, if we should conclude to 
use his style, rather than the Paterson. This 
he willingly agreed to do, and invited me to 
call on him at his shop two miles out of town.” 
Having succeeded so well, Mr. I. decided to 
return to Wallingford and report progress. On 
leaving Mr. Holland, the latter followed him 
down stairs and out upon the sidewalk, before 
he could finish all he had tosay. Mr. I. reached 
Wallingford the same evening at 9 P. M. 


The following night Mr. Inslee was called 
upon in the evening meeting to report. He 
gave an account of his interview with Messrs. 
Holland and Atwood, and stated that he liked 
the appearance of the Willimantic machinery 
much the best. The following conversation then 
ensued. 

G. Cragin.— “ What do you propose to do 
next ? 

Mr. I—* That is for the brethren to decide. 
I had thought that perhaps I had better go to 
New York and see that Bridgeport man, Mr. 
Thompson, and find out why he prefers the 
Paterson machinery. 

J. H. N.—Are you satisfied that the Willi- 
mantic machinery is the best ? 

Mr. I—Yes sir. I like their pattern the 
best, though I presume either kind will do the 
work well enough. 

J. H. N.—Then I should advise you to go 
back to Willimantic and make a bargain with 
them at once for aset of castings, and whatever 
else you need. 

This proposition pleased all; and Mr. Cragin 
requested Mr. Inslee to see if he could secure a 
place in some f@ctory for one of our young 
men to go and learn the trade. 

The next afternoon found Mr. Inslee in Willi- 
mantic again. He first went to Mr. Holland 
and told him our wish to place a young man in 
a silk-factory, and asked him if he could accom- 
modate us. He answered that his machinery be- 
ing only partially completed, and having sever- 
al green hands to work for himself, he could not 
well take another, but mentioned a Mr. Bottum, 
at Conantville, two miles distant, as a man who 
would probably be willing to neceive some one 
into his factory. So Mr. inde started on foot 
for Conantville. He found his way to Mr. Bot- 
tum’s factory and made himself known. He was 
received in the kindest manner. The proposition 
to take an apprentice was discussed, and Mr. 
Bottum finally agreed to receive one who should . 
have his board for his work, and be put through 
a course of thorough instruction. He: also 
mentioned that one of our agents had previously” ” 
spuken to him in regard to taking in some of 
our girls to learn the trade. Mr. Bottum 
thought this idea a good one, and intimated:that 
he could make room for at least half a dozen. 
Mr. Inslee promised to lay this matter before the 
Community ; and this part of his business being — 
finished, he returned to town and put up for the 
night. The nextday was Sunday. On Monday 
morning he again walked out to Conantville. 
Mr. Atwood was just getting into a carriage to - 
be driven to the depot, whence he was bound 
for New York. Mr. Inslee was invited to a 
seat peside him, and as they were rapidly 
whirled into town, a bargain was concluded by 
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which Mr. Atwood agreed to furnish a set of 
castings to be used as patterns for all the requi- 
site machinery, and also to give us all necessary 
instructions in regard to them. He even offered 
to go on to Oneida if at any time we should 
need his personal superintendence. By the time 
the cars were ready to start, everything had beeit 
arranged. The remainder of the day Mr. Ins- 
lee spent with Mr. Holland, taking measure- 
ments, making notes, etc. At night he took the 
cars for New York, whither he had already been 
preceded by J. H. Noyes and G. Cragin. In 
the evening meeting he gave a full account of 
his operations. The question of selecting some 
young man then came up. 

“T have a volunteer,” said Mr. Cragin, “if 
one is called for.” 

J. H. N.—* Who is it ?” 

G. C.—* Charles Cragin.” 

After some discussion it was decided that 
Charles should go. The matter of sending 
young women to learn the business, was left 
over for further consideration. 

We conclude this chapter with an extract 
from the O. C. daily journal of Feb. 2. 

“In the evening meeting, Mr. Inslee favored 
us with a very interesting report of his oper- 
ations since he has been gone. It seemed very 
evident that the providence of the heavens had 
been with him, opening men’s hearts to give 
him the information he was seeking. After 
Mr. Inslee’s report there was some conversa- 
tion about the proposal to send C. Cragin to 
Willimantic to learn the Silk business. This 
scheme was fully sympathized with, and it was 
thought best for Charles to go on to Walling- 
ford this week. He accordingly starts to night.” 

C. A. C. 


“MOFFAT ABBEY.” 


0. 
they rooms described on my infroduction to the 
Abbey, were our Office and Study. Our resi- 
dence was neither up town nor down town, but up 
stairs, instead ; four long flights intervening between 
our business and our breakfast, our labor and our 
lodging. I like to take my first look at strange 
things, when I can see most clearly; but, notwith- 
standing this preference, night surprised me, it fell 
so suddenly upon the city, before I was ready to 
begin my ascent to our dwelling-rooms. Still as I 
wended my way through dim gas-lighted passages 
on each successive floor; digressing just enough from 
the direct course to get a general idea of the inte- 
rior arrangementsi@f the Abbey, bright letters met 
my eye, on or above the doors that I passed, or 
shooting out from their sides, which revealed to me 
more than Lexpected at that time, and, indeed, more 
than I was prepared for. I reflected, however, that 
very likely, it was the nature of the gentlemen whose 
names glittered on me, as I tramped by, like sharp 
white teeth, to be more demonstrative in gas-light, 
than in sun-light, and therefore, that I had inadver- 
tantly hit upon the most favorable time for my obser- 
vations. I was impressed, too, with the conviction 
that I received quite as much attention as I gave, and 
that there were unseen spectators of my every moye- 
ment, and that in all probability my character and 
business would be pretty well known, before I 
should reach the third floor. I had previously 
noticed on the guide-board just within the main 
entrance, that lawyers occupied the most of the 
rooms on the lower floor, and the artists and literati 
those on the higher, as if the success of the former 
class depended upon proximity to the street, and of 
the latter upon an atmosphere undisturbed by any 
whirl of dust or passion. I had also observed that 
the most useful class of persons, with but few excep- 
tions, had their business rooms on the middle floor, 
as if they had claimed, as their right, a position in 
the building corresponding to the one they held in 

society. 
I had considered, too, that one channel of commu- 


nicatién Which extended in an upward direction, 
through these several layers of humanity, and con- 
nected, so to speak, the middle with the lower and 
higher, and both extremes, was a fine illustration of 
the inherent tendencies of Communism, which em- 
braces in its ultimate scope, not only all that is beau- 
tiful, pleasing and improving in literature and the 
fine arts, thé riches of conimerce and productive 
industry, and the truths of science and theology; 
but also all that is valuable in law. 

But to particularize, noting only what was most 
striking, I have sufficiently indicated the occupants 
of the first floor. On the second I found merchan- 
dise-brokers and more lawyers; also “R. & G. A. 
Wright, Philadelphia,” “ Bamberger, Bloom & Co., 
Louisville, Ky.,” and “ Bast & Pollock, St. Louis, Mo.” 
These firms, whose centers were located in those dis- 
tant cities, were represented by men in these rooms, 
whose business, perhaps, was to mark the pulse of 
valuation of all commodities, and in times of excite- 
ment and rapid fluctuation. to report a rise or decline, 
over the wires, to the far-away partners or employers, 
with the instantaneousness of a thunder-bolt. 

Room 35, Third Floor. Here were sold cow- 
milking machines. I should be sorry, I thought, to 
learn that cows milked by machinery experienced 
any loss of human sympathy and attention. I should 
regard any milking machine, however well it might 
do its work, that gave no occasion for my cows to 
come to the bars, in obedience to my call, from the 
sweet-smelling white-clover pasture, and to lick my 
extended hand, thus expressing their love and grati- 
tude for my care and protection, as fit to be used 
only in the winter-time, and when it rained. 

“D. 8. Atwood, J. 8. Wightman, Architects.” 
Here were men who would plan a cottage for you, 
or a Fifth-Avenue hotel, with equal readiness and fa- 
cility. “Boyd & Elliott, Civil and Meehanical En- 
gineers’—men ready, no doubt, to undertake any 
project in engineering, however vast or difficult, 
even to the tunneling of East river, or the construc- 
tion of an elevated railroad through Broadway, 
provided they could see success and a fortune at the 
end of it. 

“J.C. Bell, Taxidermist, Birds.’ In his exhibi- 
tion-rooms you shall see the most beautiful birds of 
the tropics, and of our northern skies, perched on 
the branches of trees, apparently resting themselves 
after a long, atrial journey, or poising themselves for 
flight, all in such perfectly natural attitudes, that if 
you are not uncommonly sharp-sighted, you would 
be liable to commence sounding the depths of your 
pockets for gingerbread to crumble upon the floor, 
and looking for a flutter of wings when you scattered 
it. But, alas! you would soon discover that these 
birds could neither eat nor sing. 

“J. C. Kinner & Co., Detectives.” A dark, 
scarcely readable sign, but the room was inhabited, 
nevertheless. There were men within who could 
follow the faintest trace of the foot-prints of crime, 
through the dark alleys of a great city, marking the 
trail even on the pavements of the crowded street, 
stamped by a million feet, daily, through the view- 
less air, and on, Over seas and foreign lands, gather- 
ing fact after fact, until they had accumulated an 
avalanche of evidence, and had seized and manacled 
the flying fugitive. 

At the extremity of the passage on the fourth 
floor, painted in bright, beautiful letters on a ground- 
glass panel of the door, I read the names, “Schultz 
& Eyth ;” and on another panel, “Studio.” My 
imagination warmed, as I stood there for a moment, 
and pictured to myself the creations that might be 
within. The soft, mellow light, emitted from those 
panels, was certainly the reflection of sunny land- 
scapes and faces inside. 

“B. Maas, Fine String Pearl Jewelry.” Genuine 
pearls, no doubt, were the material wrought upon— 
from the waters of farther India, perhaps, and ob- 
tained at great expense and peril. 

On the fifth floor, at the end of the passage, I 
found the sign,“ J. Pritzi, Artist.” We have had the 
good fortune to obtain a specimen of this man’s 
skill. He has lately copied for us, a small landscape 
painting of our Wallingford home; and the copy 
now hangs above our mantle, and although small 





and unpretentious, it is so faithful and suggestive, 


that a good long look at it, after a duy’s travel or 
study, refreshes tis wonderfully: A little farther 
along, I found the room, of “Hiram Sparks, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern languages, and Editor 
and Publisher of the Polylinguwal Jovrnal.” I after: 
wards learned that he was 4 man of ripe years and 
sound scholarship; and still following his favorite 
pursuits with all the ardor of youth. 

A few steps beyond his door were the four rooms 
in which the members of our little circle gathered, 
and at this point I terminated my walk, and sought 
needed repose. I had seen enough to convince me, 
that it might justly be said of Moffat Abbey, that it 
was a world in miniature; and taking the fact into 
account that the greatest enterprise of modern times 
was progressing finely within its walls, I concluded 
that mankind had indeed no interest of importance 
that was not represented in this building. v. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEIDA, Dec. 4, 1866.—The educational campaign 
is fairly opened, and enthusiasm for study runs to the 
highest pitch. At almost any hour of the day, one 
may see persons hastening with books, slates, &c., to 
their places in some class ; and in almost every corner 
or private room, little clusters are seen gathered for 
study. Our hired folks have caught the infection 
and have solicited our people to furnish them with a 
teacher, as we did last winter. The question whe- 
ther we shall do so remains to be decided. 

....We received yesterday from E. G. H. a pretty 
bouquet accompanied with the following note.—“ I 
have the good fortune to be able to present you with 
a beautiful bouquet of flowers from the garden, fresh 
and fragrant as those of summer. It is composed of 
Pansies, Primulas, Antirrhinums, German Stock, 
Iberis ( umbellata), Iberis (hardy perennial), Ribbon 
grass, Trumpet Honey-suckle, commonly called wood- 
bine (Lonicera sempervirens.)” A wreath of Myrtle 
encircles it with its pretty blue flowers. 

....We hear that one of our elderly women got 
so absorbed in mathematics yesterday, that the pre- 
monitory stroke of the dinner-bell failed to reach 
her ear, and on she plodded, till some time past one 
o'clock. She roused at length, on seeing some man 
putting on his overcoat, preparatory to going away, 
and said, “ What, you are not going till after dinner 
are you?” This caused a general laugh in the room, 
which recalled our mathematician from her abstrac- 
tion, to this mundane sphere, and to the physical 
wants of the body. 


....A gentleman who was a decided opponent of 
the Community in its early days, this year visited a 
relative here, and referring to his visit in a recent 
letter says: “ My wife and I enjoyed our visit with 
vou so entirely beyond anything we had anticipated, 
and beyond anything I can tell you of, that it is 
really a delightful spot in our memory. Whatever 
may be your peculiar views of life and revelation, 
spiritually or temporally—whatever may be your pe- 
culiar precepts or practices,no one who has a true 
and active perception of love reigning in the heart 
and life, can help feeling that its very atmosphere is 
there. And it was this that impressed us, I think, 
and has carried its power with us, so that we cannot 
forget it. When any friends speak to us about you, 
we say to them, ‘you must go and see and feel for 
yourself, and you will come away with new thoughts, 
such as you could not conceive before.’ ” 

....A charming sight was seen in the upper sitting- 
room Sunday afternoon,which was Mr. D. and Rose H. 
waltzing. Rose with some of the other little girls 
had just finished a lively dance, when some one re- 
minded Mr. D. of his promise (given to Rose when 
they both appeared to be hopeless invalids), to 
dance with her, some time. “O yes,” said Mr. D., 
“T can dance as well as ever I could,” and the dance 
was performed gracefully, and with ease, by both 
the parties—a striking contrast to their appearance a 
year ago. 

....Our new knitting-machine is becoming useful. 
Though itis not designed for very fine yarn, yet 
common-sized yarn, such as is used for men’s socks 
and women’s every-day stockings, Mrs. 8, knits 
without much trouble, and the work looks very well. 





....-Thanksgiving day passed off quietly and pleas- 
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antly. The family went on with their usual work. 
The Trap-shop hands came home to dinner, ( which 
consisted of turkey and its usual accompaniments,) 
and returned again to their work at the shop. The 
day was very warm for the season, and rainy. 

....Miss H. M. Hutchins has just finished a set of 
artificial teeth for a lady here. It is her first at- 
tempt. She had only the assistance of L. F. D., who 
had never made a set on rubber base. The work 
gives excellent satisfaction. 


....-They are making preparations at the Foun- 
dry, to cast the iron pipes, for bringing water from 
our springs to the house, to take the place of the 
wooden ones that have proved leaky. 

....We were agreeably surprised this morning to 
hear of the arrival in the night of H. A. Noyes, 
from Wallingford. Oneida bids her a cordial wel- 
come. 

....1t was stated last evening that all our trap-or- 
ders are filled, which report caused a hearty cheer 
fromthe family. The number of traps shipped in 
October was 56,700. 

...-Over $50 worth of Bibles have lately been 
supplied to the family. 

....A parcel of our Preserved Fruit has been or- 
dered, be be sent as a Christmas present to Germany. 


(a Another discourse by J. H. N. on Spiritual 
Teadings, will be found on the 310 page. 








Tue Cooper Institute in New York has a free 
“School of Science,” that is now giving instruction 
to nine hundred students. Applications for admis- 
sion are made daily, and it is thought that the num- 
ber will be upward of one thousand before the close 
of the term. The most crowded class is that in Al- 
gebra ; it recites in six sections. We are pleased to 
note how this interest in Algebra rhymes with the 
enthusiasm for the same study at Oneida. 


A CLASS OF PATRONS. 


T is a fine thing to have patronage. Does not the 

tailor over the way regularly issue his cards, 
“hoping that by strict attention to the wants of the 
public he may merit ashare of its patronage?” 
Though we endeavor to keep our expectations hum- 
ble in this direction, we are sometimes astonished at 
the amount and quality of a certain kind of patron- 
age that we get. Most men who have an axe to 
grind, are willing to give us their countenance. 

Here is a western genius, for instance, who in- 
forms us in a long communication that he discovers 
“nothing in our theories specially to object to, after 
along, careful reading.” Lucky for us. “If,” he 
says, “your social arrangements are in accord with 
the Bible, God and heaven, I am for them; if not, I 
cannot be... .If”’—that terrible “ if” again—“ If what 
you are developing is science, in fact, and not licen- 
tiousness, I am for it, and I cannot see that it is not.” 
But while he leaves us thus partly in trembling sus- 
pense as to which way he will finally throw his in- 
fluence in our case, he assures us of one thing, and 
that is that “usury is the worst principle in the 
universe,” to extirpate which he proposes that gov- 
ernments shall lend money at one per cent. 

“ In this one-per-cent-per-annum is liberty. . . .Usu- 
Ty 1s a cancer on the political body, and this I offer 
as the only remedy....The good and destiny of the 
Tuce hangs upon this point.” 

It is evidently a fearful position for such things to 
hang in, and we have been very ull not to see it; 
however all is not lost so long as there remains the 
sovereign remedy of “ one per cent per annum.” 

Another genius in New Jersey opens upon us in 
this style : 

“T love you all; am an ultra Communist ; have lon; 

; know that Communism will yet overspre 
the world, and that the world can never be saved 
until it does. But I believe there is something infi- 
nitely BETTER than you have got hold of,’ &., &. 

And reading on, we find that the marvelous dis- 
covery with which we are to be charmed is that there 
is “an infinite universe” and no God. “ This truth,” 
Says the writer, “ is to be the salvation of the world ;” 
and for finding it, he classes himself with Copernicus, 
Galileo, Columbus and Luther, not doubting that the 


future will do him justice, if not the present. An- 
other writer of the same class, “Ponce de Leon” of 
New York city, writes us a labored argument 
against the idea of special Providence. He says: 

_ “You, in your isolation, talk of a variety of things 
impracticable; but jump in and take a hand, and 
you will run equal chances of accident and circum- 
stance with the rest of us outsiders. Even now, you 
have but done what any prudent persons can do, 
viz., obeyed to an extent natural law, in reference to 
temperance and congenial ocupations. Wise in 
your actions, foolish in your theories, I perceive even 
you havea theological class,” &c. 

Why cannot these writers have some reference to 
the market, in disposing of their atheistical ideas? 
There are papers in the country which would receive 
them with applause. To us they are mere insanity. 

A Long Island “ patron” in writing to us, praises 
the spirit of the Tract on Male Continence, and then 
tries to show that the doctrine of it is unscientific and 
dangerous. He advocates Communism, but adds his 
belief that the religious sentiment in all its phases is 
a delusion. In conclusion he expresses a misgiving 
that we may not deem it desirable to investigate these 
subjects with him ; which is certainly true. 

We prefer that persons having axes to grind, should 
leave off the usual flattering peroration and corhe 
directly to the point, and tell us what they want we 
should do. Then if we can consistently turn the crank 
for them, we will do so, and if not we will as frankly 
decline. And it is of but little use for such folks to 
make out that they have long been agreed with us, 
meaning that we have been agreed with them. It 
appears to us that the Community movement, as we 
are working it out, is something of a novelty, and 
we cannot but be a little incredulous, when people 
wholly unknown to us and especially atheists, grasp 
our hand as old comrades, and claim long-stand- 
ing partnership in our ideas. G. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
vit. 

— publication of the Witness, the organ of the 

Putney school, although it was issued at irregu- 
lar intervals, was regarded by many as a kind of 
summons from heaven to seize their armor and gird 
themselves for battle. The Witness was an instru- 
ment that gave no uncertain sound, no equivocal 
testimony. It was no advocate of mixed candidates 
for the sovereignty of the world. It planted itself, 
fairly and squarely, on the claims of a gospel that 
excluded all sin, and included perfect and perpetual 
holiness. A paper going forth thus charged with 
revolutionary faith and principles, could not do 
otherwise than secure to itself decided friends and 
bitter foes. 

We were now having frequent calls from sympa- 
thizers abroad, some of whom remained for a time 
with us and then left. Others remained permanent- 
ly. Of the former, we received into our family 
three brothers by the name of Wilder, from the cen- 
tral part of New York. George, the elder brother, 
came first on a short visit, then returned home, and 
after a while came again bringing his brother David 
with him. Ata later period, Alexander, the young- 
est of the trio, presented himself. They professed 
much sympathy with the work to which Mr. Noyes 
had been called, and were desirous, they said, of be- 
coming identified with the faith-school we had es- 
tablished. They were invited to remain with us on 
trial. Judging from outward appearances, they 
would, in due time, become efficient co-laborers. 
They came from the region where New York Per- 
fectionism had exhibited its meteoric character with 
great brilliancy a few years previously, and where 
many of that school still resided. George Wilder, 
claiming to be an expert in the line of agriculture, 
assumed the post of chief manager of the Campbell 
farm. David became his assistant. Alexander, pos- 
sessing a fair share of intellectual force, and a smat- 
tering of knowledge in general, expressed a desire 
to educate himself for public speaking and writing. 
Accordingly he was assigned to service in the print- 
ing-office. They had much to say about New York 
Perfectionism, with which they had been more or 
less identified, as we subsequently learned. 

Besides personal visits from friends as well as from 





strangers, to the Putney Corporation, Mr. Noyes had 











many solicitations to go abroad and communicate 
his views of a full and perfect salvation to anxious 
inquirers. Before doing so it was thought desirable 
to have a more perfect system of home organization. 
Accordingly a Corporation meeting was called and 
officers chosen. Mr. John L. Skinner was elected 
moderator of our meetings, and J. R. Miller chief 
manager of the store, and out-door business in gen- 
eral. Perfect unanimity characterized this, our first 
regular political election, if such it could be desig- 
nated. 

The most urgent call for the services of Mr. Noyes 
was from Mr. William Longley and friends, in the 
town of Hawley, Massachusetts. To this invitation 
Mr Noyes responded affirmatively. The time fixed 
upon for leaving home, was Sept. 9, 1842. I copy 
from Harriet A. Noyes’s private diary the following : 

“ Thursday, Sept. 7.—Mr. Longley, of Belchertown, 
concluded to remain another day for the purpose of 
taking Mr. Noyes and Mr. Cragin in his carriage to 
Greenfield on Friday, that being the day they had 
fixed upon for leaving here. It was a busy day with 
us. The members of the Corporation were taking 
leave of Mr. Noyes while he gave a word of advice 
to each. He wished Mr. Miller, Mr. Skinner and 
myself, to write to him once a week, giving such in- 
formation of what was going on among us as would 
be proper for him to know; and said that he would 
return at any time if business of importance re- 
quired him to do so. He and Mr. Cragin propose 
preaching about from place to place according to in- 
vitations received, and as the way may be opened, 
not stopping to establish the truth in any place in 
particular, but to introduce the Witness and give 
people a taste of the truth found in its columns. 
They are going tirst to Hawley.” 

The foregoing programme was carried out. We 
arrived at our place of destination on Saturday. I 
well remember that long coach-ride from Greenfield 
to Hawley. The scenery in that mountainous re- 
gion was truly sublime. The sides of the road up 
the mountain were temptingly decorated with the 
rich high-blackberry. As the fruit was common 
property, and as the coach made headway but slow- 
ly, we had ample time to test its quality, which we 
pronounced super-excellent. 

It should be stated, before giving an account of 
our proceedings in Hawley, that one Mr. Thatcher, 
a Congregational minister of that town, was well 
known as an adversary of Perfectionism, he having 
published a pamphlet against the doctrine, entitled 
“ Perfectionism Examined.” The attacks of this 
minister on the doctrines and morality of the school 
to which we belonged had created a demand in the 
place that we should be heard. Accordingly, notice 
ofan address was posted in the following terms: 
“ A lecture will be given at Mr. Sandford’s Hall, on 
Thursday next at 2 P. M., by John H. Noyes, on the 
subject of Sexual Morality. After the meeting there 
will be opportunity for any one to make inquiries or 
remarks. The object of the meeting is to go into a 
free, public examination of the sentiments of those 
papers which have lately been stigmatized in this 
place as licentious.” On Tuesday afternoon, by in- 
vitation of two communicants who had been ar- 
raigned for heresy, we attended a church meeting 
called for the purpose of excommunicating them. 
They had become Perfectionists. At this meeting 
Mr. Noyes had the privilege of hearing his name 
handled very freely by the reverend gentlemen who 
presided. About twenty-five members were present, 
and, after much talk, with divers unfriendly allusions 
to us, they passed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, that Perfectionism, as propagated by 
John H. Noyes, is a dangerous heresy.” 


Other resolutions charged the accused members 
with heresy, disorderly conduct, and breach of 
church covenant; and sentence of excommunication 
was passed upom them. Before closing the session, 
Mr. Thatcher remarked that though he had not ad- 
vised the people to attend such meetings before, yet 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, he 
should feel it his duty to attend our meeting himself 
on Thursday, and therefore could not say anything 
against others attending it. He said he should at- 
tend as our opponent, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity of making remarks. We also learned that he 
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had sent invitations to other clergymen to be pres- 
ent. 

Finally Thursday arrived, bringing a rainy day. 
But notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
the meeting was wel: attended, and much interest 
of some kind seemed to be excited. Mr. Noyes 
opened the trial by vindicating his own character, as 
a step introductory to the examination of the writ- 
ings in question. He offered a variety of proofs 
showing not only that he had not been licentious 
himself, but that his whole influence among Perfec- 
tionists had been used to put down licentiousness. 
He then passed on to a defense of his writings 
against the charges that had been made against 
them. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Noyes’s address, Mr. 
Thatcher took the floor in support of his charges 
against Mr. Noyes, and held it till nearly dark. It 
was then proposed to adjourn till the afternoon of 
the next. day, but as Thatcher claimed three hours 
in which to finish his argument, we saw but little 
chance in such an arrangement, for us to defend our 
cause. Finally considerable tumult arose among the 
friends of the minister. They talked loudly, and 
several at once, taunting us with cowardice, and 
acted in that fierce willful manner that generally 
precedes mobbing. We then proposed to fix the 
time of meeting at 9 o’clock the next morning, 
which might possibly give us a fair time for reply to 
our opponent. This was agreed to. 


It was dark and rainy when we left the hall for 
our friend’s house. The spiritual atmosphere seemed 
to bein harmony with the physical one, darkness 
and dampness within and without. The mob spirit 
appeared to be jubilant just then, and had ropes, tar 
and feathers awaited us as we emerged from the 
hall, I should not have been very much surprised. 
We soon retired to our room for prayer and consul- 
tation. Mr. Noyes had been suffering for two days 
from a painful boil ; and in addition to that affliction 
he found himself attacked quite suddenly with a 
severe sore throat and hoarseness, which made con- 
versation extremely painful and difficult. Finally it 
almost seemed as though Providence, for some wise 
end, was permitting the powers of darkness so to 
afflict his body as to disable him from fulfilling his 
engagement the next day: and thinking, for the mo. 
ment, that he must submit to it, he said to me, “ You 
must do the talking to-morrow, for very likely I 
shall not be able to speak aloud.” I replied, trem- 
blingly, “I will do the best I can.” But if ever I 
prayed for another that his body might be healed, 1 
did then. In the course of the night, however, a 
victory was gained. Mr. Noyes said to me, “I shall 
speak according to the programme, if it tears my 
throat in pieces.” The inner man was now master 
of the situation. 

Fimally the morrow came, and with it an excited 
crowd to attend the discussion. The hall being too 
small, the assembly adjourned to the meeting-house. 
In taking our seats in front of the pulpit, I was con- 
scious we were looked upon by some as criminals of 
no ordinary guilt. Some had thought, or pretended 
to think, that we would run away the night before, 
and allow the case to go against us by default. Mr. 
Thatcher and his friends organized the meeting. 
The reverend gentleman then resumed his attack 
upon us and our writings, with evident self-assurance 
of a signal, triumphant victory. During the two or 
three hours in which he occupied the pulpit, he made 
so Many erroneous statements, and put constructions 
upon our writings so wickedly false and unfair, that 
I could with difficulty refrain from rising and de- 
nouncing ‘him as a liar. But my friend who was 
seated beside me bade me be quiet and bide my time. 
The house was crowded and the spiritual atmosphere 
seemed to be dark and heavy with prejudice and 
evil-thinking, when our opponent concluded his re- 
marks. Then followed the noon recess. 


At one o’clock Mr. Noyes was permitted to take 
the floor and continue his defense. He had taken 
copious notes during Thatcher’s remarks, and was 
therefore prepared to reply to every specific charge 
against us. After that he presented the fundamental 
principles of the new covenant. He insisted partic- 
ularly upon the necessity of being led by the Spirit. 
And for two hours or more, the speaker, notwith- 





standing his hoarseness, poured forth a stream of 
eloquence, such as had never been my good fortune 
to listen to before. After completely vindicating the 
truths held by Perfectionists, and replying to every 
new charge that had been brought against us, he took 
up his opponent’s character as a professed preacher of 
the gospel of Christ; and a more searching, consuming 
criticism of a ministerial functionary, was probably 
never heard by that audience before. Gradually the 
atmosphere of the house changed, until at the close of 
Mr. Noyes’s defense, when Thatcher rose to reply, the 
parties to the trial had signally changed places. The 
audience signified what sort of a verdict was now 
rendered, by leaving the house while their minister 
was attempting a feeble reply. The discomfited 
clergyman who had invited his friends to come and 
witness the contest, that they might see how easily 
and successfully he could annihilate Noyes, the no- 
torious Perfectionist, was now placed hors de combat 
with hardly a friend to stand by him in this sudden 
reverse of fortune. 

I have said that we felt the presence of the mob 
spirit on the dark, rainy evening of our first meet- 
ing; but it should be added that the tools with 
which such a spirit usually does its dirty work, were 
not there. Such tools can be forged only out of that 
aimless, fungus life usually to be found in cities. 
The rural districts of the old Bay State, had too much 
common-school education, good sense and love of 
freedom of speech, to resort to cowardly deeds 
when logic and sound arguments decided against 
them. Considering, therefore, that our discussion 
of sexual morality—a subject which a morbid pub- 
lic opinion had placed under the ban of silence, se- 
crecy and darkness—was perhaps the first public, 
open, daylight discussion of this subject that ever oc- 
curred in New England or elsewhere, the behavior 
of the people of Hawley and vicinity was deserving 
of high commendation for a rare exhibition of com- 
mon sense and love of fair play. 

There was, as I have said, a liberal turn-out of 
both sexes to hear the debate. During the discus- 
sion the word sexual was necessarily used pretty 
freely, and the question as to the existence of sexual 
intercourse in heaven was more than hinted at. 
Boldly confessing our belief in the affirmative of so 
delicate a question, it furnished much new food for 
thoxght among the sober, religious thinkers of that 
place. The day following the final closing of the 
debate with Thatcher, while standing in the store of 
our friend, William Longley, reading a newspaper, 
alady of middle age, dressed in plain, home-spun 
garments, came in to do some trading. She had at- 
tended all the meetings of the controversy, and after 
eyeing Mr. Noyes for a moment, she boldly put the 
question, “Do you believe, Mr. Noyes, that they 
have sexual intercourse in heaven?’ Being some- 
what deaf and carrying an ear-trumpet, she raised 
her voice to a rather high pitch when she asked the 
question, and then clapped the trumpet to her ear to 
catch the reply. Mr. Noyes, who was never found 
unprepared to meet candidiy all sorts of interroga- 
tories, replied frankly that he did. The trumpet 
caught the sound, and the good weman as frank- 
ly responded, “ So do I.” There was quite a num- 
ber of people in the store at the time, and a sup- 
pressed smile was unavoidable. We learned subse- 
quently that she was a person of unblemished char- 
acter and quite an original thinker on matters of re- 
ligion, &c., but was regarded as rather eccentric in 
her manner of expressing her mind. She was evi- 


dently quite free from any thing like false modesty 
or prudery. 


All things considered, the truth had a glorious 
time during our stay in that place. And our friend 
Thatcher, with all his prejudice, narrow-mindedness, 
and dogged unbelief, had been forced to render val- 
uable service to a gospel he did not apprehend and 
to a. morality which he was too coarse to appreciate 

G. C. 





Joun H. SuRRArTT, supposed to be one of the 
principal conspirators in the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, was arrested at Alexandria, Egypt, 
on the 2d inst., by Mr. Hale, the American Consul- 
General resident there; and the news of his arrest 
was telegraphed to Secretary Seward by the Atlan- 
tic Cable, on the evening of the same day. 


It is reported from Washington that the arrest of 
Surratt is due solely to the efforts of the detectives 
of the U. S. War Department, by whom it was dis- 
covered early in October last, that Surratt was 
serving in the Papal Zouaves in Rome. There he 
was first apprehended three or four weeks ago, but 
made his escape into Italian territory, by breaking 
away from the soldiers in charge of him and leaping 
over a precipice. He succeeded in getting to sea by 
a steamer, and, continuing his flight to Egypt, was 
there, on landing, immediately seized by the Ameri- 
can officer, as above mentioned. Orders have been 
telegraphed to Admiral Goldsboro’ to bring him to 
this country without delay. 


WALKING IN THE SPIRIT. 
Wome-Talk by J. H. N., August 7, 1857. 

E are in a position that calls for action—deci- 

sive, heroic action. We are extending our line, 
and commencing uew operations against the selfish 
labor-system ; and we are anxious that these opera- 
tions should be successful, and demonstrate to the 
world the entire practicability of the new motor 
which carries our business. We believe that this 
can and will be done ; but it is well to understand in 
what way it will be accomplished. We cannot doa 
better thing with a view to insure success, than to 
study the subject of walking in the Spirit—walking by 
faith, and urge the importance of trusting God for the 
will and wisdom to do the right thing. 

The education of our school has been generally 
very thorough in reference to moderation, consulta- 
tion, and keeping still when there is no way open 
for right action. These qualities are very essential 
to maintain the unity of the church ; but experience 
shows that more than these are necessary, and more 
is already at work among us. We see those who, 
at times, and for the greatest part of the time, are 
strong in spirit, evidently acting from the secret en- 
thusiasm of God—yet acting in perfect harmony and 
consultation with the brethren. Their labors are 
successful, because dictated by that inspiration 
which instinctively perceives what it can do. Yet 
this state is not continuous or universal. We need 
an increase of faith on this point—we need to pray 
for help in God’s way ; and God’s way is to give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. Through this 
gift we shall receive all other good things. If he 
gives us his will and wisdom, ¢haé will make us mas- 
ters of everything else; it will bring all the talent 
and power of the Community into full use, with free 
and successful action for God, and harmony with 
each other. 

The first thing to be done in our hearts and minds 
in order to the attainment of more inspiration and 
certainty of success, is to clear away all doubt about 
the possibility of it. We must believe that if we have 
not had certainty of success thus far, we can have; 
that things are better before us than behind us. We 
must believe in the ability of God toward us. “If we 
live in the Spirit; let us also walk in the Spirit.’ 
The exhortation to “ walk in the Spirit,” is the same 
as to be “led by the Spirit;” or we might change the 
phrase, and speak of being induced toact by the Spir- 
it. Introduce that word induce, and a broad field of 
thought and illustration is open to us. The art of 
inducements is extensively studied and applied: it is 
the basis of all the superior professions and businesses 
of the world. Diplomacy is nothing but inducing 
people to do what you propose, not by invisible mag- 
netic influences, but by setting before them motives. 
Trade and speculation are conducted on the princi- 
ple of inducement. . Lawyers. make it the business 
and study of their lives to become skillful in the art 
of inducement. Editors and advertisers are profi- 
cients in this business ; and lovers act on this princi- 
ple by instinct. 

With this understanding of the meaning of the 
term, we may substitute for “being led by the 
Spirit,” the expression, “induced by the Spirit:” 
and it is certain that God, Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Ghost, are perfect masters of the art of 
inducement; that they are more skillful than any 
diplomatist, lawyer, merchant, editor, advertiser 
or lover ; that they are over andaround us, and that 
they are acting on everything and everybody by the 





art of inducement. 
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To be led by the Spirit, is first to believe and con- 
fess Christ, and yield ourselves up to his magnetic 
influence, so that we “ live in the Spirit.” Secondly, 
to receive that Spirit in which we live, as a persuader 
and inducer—to be governed by the motives and 
inducements which that Spirit manages to place be- 
fore us, assuming that we are so much under its 
control that it can reason the case with us, and make 
the course it wishes us to pursue plain and clear be- 
fore us. That is the true understanding of what it 
is to walk in the Spirit. Not that we feel, as far as 
we are concerned, some irrational persuasion to do 
athing, and therefore do it: for such leadings are 
slavish and legal, however people may think them 
spiritual. There is such a thing as spiritual legality. 
Blind obedience to a spirit is as slavish a thing as 
blind obedience to a person; though there may be 
temporary cases in which leadings of such a kind 
have place. God’s government over mankind is an 
intelligent, harmonious government. He secks to 
control them by inducements. He acts in the same 
way that the diplomatist or politician does, who goes 
to work to persuade you to a certain course, by set- 
ting reasons and motives before your mind. 

Now the question is, Can we believe that Jesus 
Christ, in the first place, is near enough to operate 
on us in this way : and secondly, if he‘is near enough 
do we believe he has the ability to present his side of 
any case, 80 that he will carry us away with him, 
and make us choose to do what he wants to have 
done. Is that in him? 

In discerning between true and false leadings, and 
in learning to walk in the Spirit, the simple 
question before us at all times should be, Am J act- 
ing under the inducements that the Spirit of Christ has 
set before me? Here is a great variety of induce- 
ments from the “world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
each claiming our attention. But, in the midst of 
all, Jesus Christ has his inducements to offer; and 
we must learn to discern his arguments, and distin- 
guish his offers from all others, and pursue them. 
We can hear his voice, understand his will, and take 
his view of every case as we go along. There are 
opposite views to be taken of almost every question 
of policy that comes up. You often find yourself in 
a position where much can be said in favor of a cer- 
tain course, and much against it. That is a spot 
where you must have faith and discernment to find 
out which set of inducements comes from Christ, 
and then pursue them. 

It is well to inquire what it is that. makes it diffi- 
cult to “walk in the Spirit.” The difficulty does not 
arise from any incompatibility between us and Christ, 
or inability on our part, in the nature of things, to 
receive his inducements. It arises from the inter- 
ference and mischief-making of an evil spirit, that 
takes ‘advantage of our quietness, and that must be 
conquered by faith. God is not striving to have his 
will done at the sacrifice of ours: he is rather seek- 
ing to bring both wills together so that his will 
flow into ours, and we shall do our own will and his 
too, perfectly and easily. But it is Satan’s office to 
keep between the two parties and make them coubt 
one another. If Christ wishes to have us do a par- 
ticular thing, it is very probable that if there were 
no foreign interference we should wish to do that 
thing ourselves: but it is Satan’s policy to arouse 
feelings and inducements that will make us dislike 
to doit. Or if we have a desire to do it, he will try 
to turn us off from faith and communion with God 
about it, so that we shall act on our own responsi- 
bility, and thus to do it in doubt, with the feeling 
that we are doing wrong. This is a false and un- 
natural position. God sincerely desires that we 
should have our own will, and feel peaceful and jus- 
tified; but he reserves the right to advise us, and 
claims that we should be moderate and deliberate in 
our movements, that he may have an opportunity to 
counsel us, and that we maintain a confiding, recep- 
tive spirit toward him. In this attitude of spirit we 
shall inevitably find all circumstances shape them- 
selves into perfect harmony with his will, so that we 
shall wish to do the very things that he wishes to 
have usdo. We must have confidence in God that 
he can overcome all intervention of other spirits, 
and that we can come into unity with him, so as to 
know his will and do it harmoniously. We must 





take the matter patiently, and persevere, saying in 
our hearts, ‘“‘ Though I fall seven times, yet shall I 
rise again; this thing can be done, and it sball be 
done; heaven is before me and hell is behind me; 
and if it takes me ever so long,I will come into 
harmony with God and learn to distinguish his in- 
ducements, and act from them, and make them my 
own. If I find myself in a position where I am 
paralyzed to a great extent by the mischief-making 
influence, I will watch, and wait, and some lucky 
opening will show itself, when I shall be able to do 
a right thing and teel that God loves to have me do 
it ; an electric fire will pass between us. I want to 
have my whole nature work under inspiration. I 
will nurse my faith. I will not be discouraged if I 
can only do a thing by inspiration once a week; but 
will work along, little by little, till I can do all things 
by inspiration.” 

This process of learning how to receive God’s in- 
ducements, is educating us to be skillful tnducers. It 
is our purpose and profession, to induce people to be- 
come Christians and vote for the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ. If we wish to electioneer for him suc 
cessfully, and set his claims before others in a way 
to affect their purposes and enlist them on his side, 
we must first submit ourselves to God’s inducements, 
and learn the art from him. Paul uses the ex- 
pression, “I am persuaded by the Lord Jesus.” He 
had brought his mind into an attitude toward the 
Lord Jesus where he could be persuaded by him— 
where Christ could secure the unanimous vote of 
every part of his nature for any measure he wished 
to carry. The result was, Paul himself became 
mighty in persuasion. He excelled in subtlety and 
tact the most cunning lawyer. 

Fanatical faith is the result of listening to induce- 
ments without discrimination. We must make sure 
that we are listening to a true persuader, and bear in 
mind that inducements can come from the spiritual 
worle that are not from Christ. There are talse in- 
spirations as well as false outward inducements. True 
faith discriminates and distinguishes the persuasions 
of Christ from those of other spirits, as well as from 
self-inducements. We must not be contented with a 
mere passive faith,a negative position of refusing 
false persuasions; we must come into the fruitful 
state in which we can be persuaded by Jesus Christ, 
and move from his inducements. It is the policy of 
the mischief-making spirit, in the first place, to get 
people to follow false leadings into trouble, and then 
turn round and make them think it is best to do 
nothing. It first holds up false lights, and causes a 
person to make shipwreck, and then tells him he had 
better not go to sea again. But we must learn to 
head him off every way; and neither suffer his im- 
positions to set us on a course of false activity, nor 
to settle us down in antinomianism. 


RAISING THE OLD CABLE. 


[Cyrus W. Field thus relates how the old Atlantic 
cable was rescued. The story of this exploit reads 
like a romance. Yet Mr. Field tells us that it was a 
simple affair, and the result of perfect science and 
clear-headedness. Let the deed be as matter-of-fact 
as you please; but who shall say that great science 
is not always supernal and wonderful. The fault of 
the age is to reduce every thing to the dead level of 
the understanding : ] 

After landing the cable safely at Newfound- 
land, we had another task—to return to mid- 
ocean and recover the cable that was lost in 
the expedition of last year. This achievement 
has perhaps excited more surprise than the 
other. Many even now “don’t understand it,” 
and every day I am asked “How was it done?” 
Well it does seem rather difficult to fish for a 
jewel at the bottom of the ocean two anda 
half miles deep. But it is not so very difficult 
when yon know how. You may be sure we 
did not “go a-fishing” at random, nor was our 
success mere “ luck.” It was the triumph of the 
highest nautical and engineering skill. We had 
four ships, and on board of them some of the 
best seamen in England; men who know the 
ocean as a hunter knows every trail in the forest. 
There was Capt Moriarty, who was in the Aga- 








memnon in 1857-8. He was in the Great 
Eastern last year, and saw the cable when it 
broke ; and he and Capt Anderson at once took 
their observations so exact that they could go 
right to the spot. After finding it they marked 
the line of the cable by a row of buoys ; for fogs 
would come down and shut out sun and stars, 
so that no man could take observation. These 
buoys were anchored a few miles apart. They 
were numbered, and each had a flag-staff on it 
so that it could be seen by day; and a lantern 
by night. Thus having taken out bearings, we 
stood off three or four miles, so as to come 
broadside on, and then casting over the grapnel 
drifted slowly down upon it dragging the bottom 
of the ocean as we went. At first it was a 
little awkward to fish in such deep water, but 
our men got used to it, and soon could cast a 
grapnel almost as straight as an old whaler 
throws a harpoon. Our fishing-line was of 
formidable size. It was made of rope twisted 
with wires of steel, so as to bear a strain of 
thirty tons. It took about two hours for the 
grapnel to reach bottom, but we could tell 
when it struck. I often went to the bow, and sat 
on the rope, and could feel by the quiver that 
the grapnel was dragging on the bottom, two 
miles under us. But it was avery slow busi- 
ness. We had storms and calms, and fogs and 
squalls. Still we worked on day after day. 
Once, on the 17th day of August, we got the 
cable up, and had it in full sight for five 1ainutes, 
a long slimy monster, fresh from the ooze of the 
ocean’s bed; but our men began to cheer so 
wildly that it seemed to be frightened, and sud- 
denly broke away and went down into the sea. 
This accident kept us at work two weeks longer, 
but, finally on the last night of August we cauzht 
it. We had cast the grapnel thirty times. It 
was a little before midnight on Friday night 
that we hooked the cable, and it was a little 
after midnight Sunday morning when we got it 
on board. What was the anxiety of those 
twenty-six hours ! The strain on every man’s life 
was like the strain on the cable itself. When 
finally it appeared, it was midnight; the lights 
of the ship, and in the boats around our bows, 
as they flashed in the faces of the men, showed 
them eagerly watching for the cable to appear 
on the water. At length it was brought to the 
surface. All who were allowed to approach 
crowded forward to see it. Yet not a word was 
spoken, only the voices of the officers in com- 
mand were heard giving orders. All felt as if life 
and death hung on the issue. It was only when it 
was brought over the bow and on the deck that 
men dared to breathe. Even then they hardly 
believed their eyes. Some crept toward it to 
feel of it, to be sure it was there. Then we 
carried it along to the electricians’ room to see if 
our long-sought-for treasure was alive, or 
dead. 


A few minutes of suspense, and a flash told of 
the lightning current again set free. Then did 
the feeling long pent up burst forth. Some 
turned their heads away and wept. Others 
broke into cheers, and the cry ran from man _ to 
man, and was heard down in the engine rooms, 
deck below deck, and from the boats on the 
the water, and the other ships, while rockets 
lighted up the darkness of the sea. Then with 
thankful hearts we turned our faces again to the 
west. But soon the wind arose, and+ for thirty 
six hours we were exposed to all the dangers of 
a storm on the Atlantic. Yet in the very hight 
and fury of the gale, as I sat in the electricians’ 
room, a flash of light came up from the deep 
which having crossed to Ireland, came back to 
me in mid-ocean, telling that those so dear to 
me, whom I had left on the banks of the Hudson, 
were well, and following us with their wishes 
and their prayers. This was like a whisper of 
God from the sea, bidding me keep heart and 
hope. The Great Eastern bore herself proudly 
through the storm, as if she knew that the vital 
cord, which was to join two hemispheres, hung 
at her stern; and so on Saturday, the 7th of 
September, we brought our second cable safely 
to the shore. 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


E have been engaged for the last three or 

four days in cutting up alot of grape wood 
to fill an order from a man who wants four hun- 
dred thousand eyes of the Concord grape for 
the purpose of propagation. While engaged 
in this work we were led to wonder what be- 
comes of the hundreds of thousands of grape- 
vines that are annually propagated and adver- 
tised for sale in the different agricultural and 
horticultural papers of the country. 

In looking over the advertisments of an ag- 
ricultural paper about transplanting time, it is 
not an uncommon thing to see announcements 
something like the following, “Two hundred 
thousand grape-vines for sale!” “One hundred 
and fifty thousand grape-vines!” and so on, 
down to almost any number. And when we 
take into account, that this trade in grape-vines 
has been vigorously prosecuted for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and is every year doub- 
ling in the number of vines propagated, and 
sold, we wonder that every man is not now 
sitting under his own vine, and that every sui- 
table farm in the country is not turned into a 
vineyard. But this is not the case; nor is it 
likely to be very soon, if we may be allowed to 
judge of the future by the past. Well, without 
undertaking to account for all the vines that are 
raised, and sold every year, we judge ( from the 
prices charged ), that the propagation of grape- 
vines is a profitable business for men engaged in it 
and that it is likely to continue thus, so long as 
the increasing demand continues; but that 
in turn, will depend on the demand for grapes 
for home consumption, and for manufacture into 
wine, and we believe that the demand will con- 
tinue to ingrease until prices come down so low 
that the poor man can afford to include grapes 
in his bill of fare for daily consumption. 

But we wanted to say a word about the 
Concord grape. This appears to be steadily 
gaining ground in reputation. East, West, 
North and South, we hear it generally well spo- 
ken of, and it has lately been awarded the Gree- 
ley grape prize of one hundred dollars, as the 
variety best suited for general cultivation.— 
The Concord may now be said to hold the place 
among grapes, that the Wilson’s Albany Seed- 
ling does among strawberries. It, however, 
seems to attain its greatest perfection in a more 
southern latitude. In Missouri, especially, it 
not only bears enormous crops, but is reputed 
to be a superior grape, both for the dessert and 
for wine. We are satisfied that comparatively 
few people in the northern states have ever tas- 
ted a thoroughly ripe. Concord grape. Concord 
grapes did not generally ripen well this last sea- 
son, and frost found a good many of them barely 
eatable. We had, however, a vine running on 
an apple tree, on which the grapes ripened per- 


fectly. They were allowed to hang on the vine 
until after several frosts; being high from the 
ground, they were uninjured, and when gathered 
were found to be truly delicious. They would 
have satisfied the palate of an epicurean. Con- 
cord grapes in ot state, we think, would con- 
tinue to satisfy longer than the Delawares. The 
Concord is a great bearer, and we repeat the cau- 
tion not to allow the vines to overbear, if you 
would have good, early and well-ripened grapes. 
A difference of a week or ten days may be made 
in the time of ripening, by a proper thinning of 
the bunches. From fifteen to twenty pounds is 
enough for a mature vine that stands in a vine- 
yard, H. T. 


A LirtLE AHEAD oF Noan.—A dispute once 
arose between two Scotchmen, named Campbell and 
M’Lean, upon the antiquity of their families. The 
latter would not allow that the Campbells had any 
right to rank with the M’Leans in antiquity, who, 
he insisted, were in existence as a clan since the be- 
ginning of the world. Campbell had a little more 
biblical knowledge than his antagonist, and asked 
him if the clan of the M’Leans was before the flood. 
“Flood! what flood?” asked M’Lean. “The flood, 
you know, that drowned all the world but Noah and 
his family and his flock,” said Campbell. “Pooh! 
you and your flood!” said M’Lean; “my clan was 
afore the flood.” “TI have not read in the Bible,” 
said Campbell, “ of the name of M’Lean going into 
Noah’s ark.” “Noah’s ark!” retorted M’Lean, in 
contempt; “who ever heard of a M’Lean that 
had n’t a boat of his ain?” 


A FEw Sabbaths ago, in the midst of some re- 
marks on the authenticity of the Bible narrative of 
the creation, Lawyer 8., of New Haven, was inter- 
rupted by a skeptical listener, who propounded the 
question, “ Who was Cain’s wife?” Mr. 8. instantly 
replied: “If you were going to write the history of 
the United States on your thumb-nail, there would 
be a great many things you would have to leave 
out !” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Hopeful,” Long Island.— You have made a good 
beginning. Anonymous confessions, however, are 
not the most beneficial. 


Dr. N. B. W., Ohio.—$2 received. 


Rev. H. E. J., N. J.—-We send the CrrcuLar only 
where it is requested. As your note leaves it doubt- 
ful whether you intended to request it or not, we 
will stop sending it till better informed. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS, 


VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 


by other families and members from New York, 
Sew Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 





new state of socjety demanded by Christ, Paul and 








Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know in a 
little advertisement. 

BUSINEss. 


_The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu. 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 

PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLEsS. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present «ea. 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





iSEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy fo 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mate Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 
The above works are for sale at thie office,] 





